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Can a superintendent get a clear pic- 
ture of his own effectiveness as a lead- 
er? When a board of education is in 
doubt about renewing a superintendent's 
contract, must the board members rely 
solely on their own raw intuition and on 
unconfirmed gossip, or can they lift 
their judgment above the level of tea- 
leaf reading? Some board members will 
prefer a tea-leaf approach or a method 
of character analysis known only to 
themselves; these approaches allow each 
judge to be convinced of the righteous- 
ness of his own interpretation. Then, 
too, some superintendents will vehement- 
ly declare that nobody can judge their 
effectiveness; what's more, they know 
that they are effective leaders. The mo- 
tives of those superintendents who cate- 
gorically denounce any attempt to evalu- 
ate their leadership are obvious. But 
for the superintendents who actually want 
to know how their colleagues view them, 
and for those board members who seek an 
equitable appraisal of the superin- 
tendent's leadership skills, recent re- 
search in the field of educational ad- 
ministration offers several constructive 
leads. I shall discuss just one of these 
recent developments--the Leader Behavior 
Description Questionnaire (LBDQ). 
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The LBDQ is a forty-item question- 
naire; the items are short declarative 
sentences, such as: He is easy to under- 
stand; He maintains definite standards 
of performance; He treats all members of 
the group as his equals. Each board mem- 
ber answers the LBDQ by indicating the 
frequency with which the superintendent 
behaves in the fashion'described by each 
of the forty items. Similarly, a random- 
ly chosen group of teachers, or of the 
superintendent's immediate administra- 
tive staff, also describes the superin- 
tendent on the LBDQ. This technique per- 
mits measurement of the superintendent's 
effectiveness in specified leadership 
skills. Naturally, this method should 
not be used to the exclusion of other 
procedures that reflect sober, unbiased 
judgment. But this new technique is so 
distinctly superior to many current pro- 
cedures for deciding a superintendent's 
fate--procedures which often are both 
capricious and crude--that I can see no 
point in confining reports on it to 
technical journals. 


The LBDQ is a product of theOhio State 
Leadership Studies, a research program 
started in 1946, and conducted by the 
staff of the Personnel Research Board of 
Ohio State University. The investigators 
analyzed the behavior of persons in 
leadership positions in industrial, edu- 
cational, and governmental organizations; 
One line of endeavor resulted in the 
construction of the LBDQ in which two 
major dimensions of leadership behavior 
were identified--Consideration andIniti- 
ating Structure-in-Interaction (3). 

Consideration refers to behavior that 
reflects friendship, mutual trust, re- 
spect, and warmth in the relationship 
between the leader and group members. 


Initiating Structure-in-Interaction 
refers to the leader's behavior in de- 
lineating the relationship between him- 
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self and the members of his group, and 
in endeavoring to establish well-defined 
patterns of organization, channels of 
communication, and ways of getting a job 
done. The leader establishes "structure" 
in the way the group members interact 
with him and with each other so that 
whenever the group is confronted with a 
novel problem, the members can resort to 
these Structures-in-Interaction to fa- 
cilitate the solution of group problems. 
Hence the group members are not depend- 
ent upon the leader for fresh and spe- 
cific instructions on how to handle each 
new problem that arises. 


The concept of Initiating Structure- 
in-Interaction is a key element in the 
theory of leadership proposed by Hemp- 
hill. In the present context, we shall 
abbreviate the term to the form "Jniti- 
ating Structure," butthis is an abbrevi- 
ation, and the full meaning of the con- 
cept can be understood only in terms of 
the total theory proposed by Hemphill (7). 


Originally, these two dimensions of 
leadership behavior were identified in a 
study of aircraft commanders, but subse- 
quent research has shown that the di- 
mensions are applicable to factory fore- 
men, school superintendents, school 
principals, and chairmen of college de- 
partments. Having developed a practical 
technique for describing how leaders be- 
have, our next task was to determine the 
relationship between individuals' scores 
on these dimensions andtheir "effective- 
ness" as leaders. One of my studies of 
aircraft commanders shows that the most 
"effective" commanders are those who 
score high on both dimensions of leader 
behavior (4); similarly, Hemphill's 
study of twenty-two departments in a 
liberal arts college shows that the de- 
partments with the best campus reputa- 
tion for being well-administered were 
those whose chairmen scored above the 
average on both leader behavior dimen- 
sions (6). These dimensions may be dia- 
grammed according to the scheme in Fig- 
ure 1; the ordinates are defined by the 
averages of the respective dimensions, 
and the four quadrants are designated by 
roman numerals. 


The leaders described in Quadrant I 
are evaluated as highly "effective," 
whereas those in Quadrant III, whose be- 
havior is ordinarily accompanied by 
group chaos, are characterized as most 
"ineffective." The leaders in Quadrant 
IV are the martinets and the "cold fish" 
so intent upon getting a job done that 


Fig. 1.--A Quadrant Scheme for De- 
scribing Leaders' Behavior on 
the Initiating Structure 
and 
Consideration Dimensions 
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they forget they are dealing with human 
beings, not with cogs in a machine. The 
individuais described in Quadrant II are 
also "ineffective" leaders. They may 
ooze with the milk of human kindness, but 
this contributes little to "effective" 
performance unless their Consideration 
behavior is accompanied by a necessary 
minimum of Initiating Structure behavior. 


You will note that this description of 
leadership omits any reference to "demo- 
cratic" leadership. This is deliberate, 
for the notion of "democratic" leader- 
ship, as this idea has been applied in 
education, has degenerated into an empty 
Slogan and has immobilized more leaders 
than it has liberated. A "democratic" 
leadership relationship between the su- 
perintendent and his staff is good, but 
let us remember, too, that the primary 
responsibility of a leader is to lead, 
and that by doing so he becomes no less 
"democratic." "Democracy" is a political 
concept that has accumulated so many di- 
verse and loose connotations that its 
meaning is no longer precise even in the 
political sphere; we have applied the 
concept within formal organizations only 
through analogy, but I am not convinced 
that this analogy canhold up under care- 
ful scrutiny. The Consideration compon- 
ent of those behaviors ordinarily sub- 
sumed under the heading of "democratic" 
leadership is vital for effective lead- 
ership, but this component is not in op- 
position to the Initiation of Structure. 
The correlation between the two dimen- 
Sions--Consideration and Initiation of 
Structure--shows that aneffective leader 
can initiate structure without sacri- 
ficing consideration. Yet we repeatedly 
encounter superintendents who fear to 
take a stand, who hesitate to initiate 
structure, lest they be accused of being 
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anti-uemocratic. This is nonsense, for 
the superintendents who adopt this atti- 
tude eventually lose the respect of their 


staffs; teachers can quickly spot the 
phony who tries to hide his own inept- 
ness in the soggy oatmeal of a pseudo 
group-process. 

How, then, can we use the LBDQ to 
measure the superintendent's effective- 
ness as a leader? Shall we ask him to 
describe his own behavior on the LBDQ? 
We can, but the results are of dubious 
worth. My study of superintendents (2) 
shows that there is only a chance re- 
lationship between the superintendent's 
self-description on Consideration and 
the description of this same aspect of 
his behavior both by his board and by 
his staff. For Initiating Structure, 
there is low correlation between the 
self-description and the staff descrip- 
tions. These findings illustrate one of 
the most persistent snags that plague 
all investigators who do research on 
leadership: they must discount every- 
thing evaluative that aleader says about 
himself. I have yet to encounter a leader 
who isn't convinced (except, perhaps, in 
the privacy of his own soul-searching) 
that he isan effective leader. I recall, 
for example, one superintendent who had 
perpetrated upon the school a staggering 
series of choice stupidities, whowas de- 
scribed by his staff as utterly insensi- 
tive to human feelings, and whose board 
had voted unanimously to fire him; yet 
this man protested his innocence and had 
absolutely no insight into his failings 
as an executive. Emotionally, he could 
not afford to see himself as others saw 
him; the acceptance of this image would 
have shattered him as a human being. 


Since we must be skeptical about the 
superintendent's description of himself, 
whom shall we ask to describe him? His 
board members, or his teaching staff? 
The superintendent plays a different 
role with his board members than he plays 
with his staff; we therefore should get 
descriptions of him from both sources, 
In using the LBDQ, we have decided that 
those superintendents who are described 
in the upper right-hand quadrant (i.e., 
high Consideration and high Initiating 
Structure) byboth their staffs and their 
board members can be clearly categorized 
as effective leaders. Conversely, those 
men who score in the lower left-hand 
quadrant (i.e., low on both dimensions) 
can be just as clearly evaluated as in- 
effective leaders. 


We grant that in a given school system 
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the board and the teaching staff may 
specify that the superintendent possess 
skills in addition to those represented 
in the upper right-hand quadrant. In 
this event, the board can assess these 
additional skills howsoever it wishes. 
Certain conceptual skills in long-range 
organizational planning and a kind of 
entrepreneurial skill may be important 
additional dimensions of leadership be- 
havior. In due time, I believe that we 
can develop suitable research procedures 
for evaluating such skills. But to say 
that there are other leadership skills 
worth measuring should not stop us from 
using the LBDQ for measuring the two ma- 
jor dimensions of leadership behavior 
that we have already identified. 

And what about the superintendent who 
is described in the lower left-hand 
quadrant by both his board members and 
his teachers? I think that placement in 
the lower quadrant is sufficient evi- 
dence to justify very searching ques- 
tions about a superintendent's qualifi- 
cations for his job. In short, a modicum 
of skill on both dimensions is a pre- 
requisite for effective leadership; even 
outstanding skill on other dimensions is 
not likely to compensate for shortcomings 
in the two skills tapped by the LBDQ. 

How many superintendents are described 
in thehigh quadrant both by their boards 
and by their staffs? How many in the low 
quadrant? In my study of fifty superin- 
tendents, eleven of the men scored in 
the upper quadrant and only two in the 
lower quadrant. Evenson secured LBDQ de- 
scriptions of forty secondary principals 
(1); they were described by their su- 
perintendents and by their teachers. Six 
principals scored in the upper quadrant 
and four in the lower. We should not be 
dismayed by the low incidence of cases 
in the lower quadrant; this speaks well 
for the profession. But no matter how 
smal] the percentage may be, the profes- 
Sion itself has an obligation to spot 
those men who score in the lower quad- 
rant. The data suggest that about 4 per 
cent of. the superintendents may require 
remedial action.! 

A few methodological questions do need 
to be answered. For example, do the de- 
scribers agree in their descriptions of 


IWe do not know in what way self-selection may have 
biased the research sample so as to produce an under- 
estimation of this percentage. In a sample of cases 
where the decision to use the LBDQ is prompted origi- 
nally by the boards rather than by the superintendents 
themselves, we would expect greater heterogeneity 
within the sample, and hence the LADQ technique would 
prove even more discriminative. 


the superintendent? Yes, the members of 
each reference group (i.e., the board 
members or the teaching staff) agree 
among themselves, but the two groups do 
not agree with each other. Knowledge of 
the superintendent's leadership behavior 
as perceived by his board therefore does 
not permit us to predict with greater 
than chance accuracy how these same as- 
pects of the superintendent's behavior 
will be viewed by the members of his im- 
mediate staff. This very lack of agree- 
ment between the two reference groups 
adds cogency to our judgment in those 
cases where both groups classify the su- 
perintendent in one of the two crucial 
quadrants. 


All right. You have read this far, and 
let's suppose that you are interested. 
You want to try the LBDQ technique to 
evaluate your own leadership behavior as 
a superintendent, or you want to use it 
with your principals. Or perhaps your 
board has decided to use it with you. 
What next? Do you simply order the LBDQ 
blanks and set up your own do-it-yourself 
project? The answer is a flat "no." The 
LBDQ blanks and the Manual of Instruc- 
tions can be purchased from the Bureau 
of Business Research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, but the Bureau will not sell 
these to you unless a qualified psychol- 
ogist assumes responsibility for the 
project.* We recommend that the evalu- 
ation of a superintendent, based upon 
this LBDQ technique, be made by an out- 
Side consultant; this service can be 
secured for a nominal fee. 


Having diagnosed the superintendent's 
leadership skills, what can we do to 
help him improve these skills? I regret 
that I can offer no pat answer; we have 
to "play it by ear," reading the notes 
as well as we can and letting our own 
psychological insights suggest the tune, 
Role-playing can help, and professional 
counseling can accomplish a great deal. 
Practice in situational analysis and 
case-study methods are often useful. But 
the training task is formidable; nor are 
we always sure that the training methods 
achieve what was intended in the first 
place. Yet the situation is not entirely 
hopeless; on the basis of present knowl- 
edge, we can avoid several false starts. 
For example, a glib prescription for men 
low on Consideration is to "give them a 
course on Consideration." I don't be- 
lieve this will work, for we can't make 


2For information on the LBDQ blank, write to Dr. 
Ralph M. Stogdill, Bureau of Business Research, Ohio 
State University. 


men more considerate by teaching them 
these skills directly; the necessary 
changes need to be induced through a 
therapeutic relationship. 


Industrial consultant organizations 
have devised ingenious ways for improv- 
ing executive skills; these methods 
often include a professional counseling 
relationship between the executive and 
the consultant. It may be time for us to 
examine similar possibilities in edu- 
cation--and this does not mean that we 
must install a psychoanalyst's couch in 
each superintendent's office! Further- 
more, we are at a point where we can 
start some important basic research on 
better training procedures for school 
administrators. Increasingly, however, 
we have learned that how-to-do-it re- 
cipes are not enough; that we shall have 
to pay greater attention to adminis- 
trative theory (5). 


The LBDQ technique provides one method 
for evaluating certain aspects of the 
superintendent's effectiveness as a 
leader. The project on effectiveness 
criteria for elementary principals, be- 
ing conducted by Teachers College under 
a U.S. Office of Education research 
grant, is well on its way toward devel- 
oping important techniques for evalu- 
ating principals. Several additional 
evaluation procedures are being devised 
at other universities. The question now 
is whether school administrators do, in 
fact, want to have their own effective- 
ness evaluated. 
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